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This is Brine, certainly, and these are the trappings that Crowe describes,
enriched by the spoils of the Madrid expedition. Though Thackeray
has not lost his liking for his friend, he no longer regards him with the
amiable and forgiving affection of actual life. In his early stories, at
least, Thackeray is a merciless realist, who does not suffer fools gladly,
and he has, furthermore, to draw Andrea's character in terms that
harmonize with the prevailing mood of the sordid drama on the fringe of
respectable Victorian society to which the poor artist furnishes rather
bitter comic relief. Andrea falls in love with Caroline, the persecuted
slavey of the Gann household, and makes a spectacle of himself by his
sighs and piteous looks. He reads Byron and paces his chamber all night
long composing poetry. But Caroline is in love with a clever and un-
scrupulous young aristocrat, who for no very creditable reasons has taken
refuge in Margate under an assumed name. Unable to cope with his
rival's adroit manoeuvres, Andrea at last challenges him to a duel. He
conducts himself bravely, for he feels that his romantic dreams are
coming true. Is he not venturing his life for the woman he loves? After
the exchange of shots, however, it is revealed that there were no bullets
in the pistols. His spirit broken by this rude shock, Andrea abandons
his pretensions to Caroline, and allows himself to be carried off by Mrs.
Carrickfergus, a fat widow who has pursued him to Margate. An
account of the Fitch-Carrickfergus nuptials, taken from Galignanfs
Messenger, forms the huddled conclusion of A Shabby Genteel Story.
The two are married at the British Embassy in Paris by Bishop Lus-
combe, just as Thackeray and his wife had been, and the bridegroom is
attended by his friend Michael Angelo Titmarsh. An unobtrusive
pathos is latent in these lines, for when Thackeray wrote them, he had
begun to realize that his wife was insane.

"The Count's" Adventures were drawn five years earlier during the
happiest period of Thackeray's life. They are altogether light-hearted,
and their hero is a sort of nineteenth century Don Quixote, who lives in a
fantastic cloud-cuckoo land. Yet his character is that of Brine and
Andrea Fitch; only the settirig and the mood are changed. It should be
noted that these sketches do not form a complete series. They are taken
from the original album in the Widener Collection of the Harvard
College Library, from which three pages have been removed, one after
the sixth drawing and two after the seventh.